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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



{Vol. xxviii, No. 4. 



CONTEMPOBAEY GEBMAN FICTION 

AND NAEBATIVE POETRY 1 
As an appendix to the list of contemporary 
German fiction and narrative poetry published 
in Modern Language Notes, June, 1909, the 
following titles may be of interest : 

I. Novels. — Bartsch : Zwolf aus der Steier- 
mark, Vom sterbenden Eokoko, Das deutsche 
Leid, Schwammerl; Bbhlau: Isebies; Ernst 
(Paul): Der schmale Weg zum Gliick; Ertl: 
Freiheit, die ich meine; Falke: Der Mann im 
Nebel, Die Stadt mit den goldenen Tiirmen; 
Louise von Frangois: Die letzte Eeckenburge- 
rin, Die Stufenjahre eines Gliicklichen; Frens- 
sen: Klaus Hinrich Baas; Greinz: Aller- 
seelen; Ealbe: Die Tat des Dietrich Stobaus; 
Handel-Mazzetti: Meinrad Helmpergers denk- 
wiirdiges Jahr, Die arme Margaret, Stephana 
Schwertner; Hauptmann (Carl) : Ismael Fried- 
mann; Hauptmann (Gerhart) : Der Narr in 
Christo — Emanuel Quint; Hegeler: Prohe Bot- 
schaft; Heilborn: Josua Kersten; Hesse: Ger- 
trud; Holzamer: Der Entgleiste; Huch (Fried- 
rich) : Peter Michel; Huch (Eicarda) : Die 
Geschichten von Garibaldi, Der grosse Krieg 
in Deutschland; Lauff: KarreMek, Pittje Pitt- 
jewitt; Lienhard: Oberlin; Meysenburg: Die 
Memoiren einer Idealistin; Presber: Von 
Leutchen die ich liebgewann; Schmitthenner: 
Das deutsche Herz; Schnitzler: Der Weg ins 
Freie; Schulte von Bruhl: Die Eevolutzer; 
Stegemann: Kreisende Becher ; Stern (Adolf) : 
Die Ausgestossenen; Sudermann: Das hohe 
lied; Tischer: Auch einer; Voigt-Diederichs: 
Nur ein Gleichnis; Wille: Die Abendburg; von 
Wolzogen: Der Erzketzer; Zahn: Einsamkeit. 

II. Novelettes and Shoet Stokies. — Bbh- 
lau: Batsmadelgeschichten; David: Vier Ge- 
schichten; Fischer (in Graz) : Murwellen; 
Hartleben: Erzahlungen; Hauptmann (Carl) : 
Nachte; Hauptmann (Gerhart): Bahnwarter 
Thiel, Der Apostel; Herzog: Es gibt ein Gliick; 
Kroger: Um den Wegzoll; Lbns: Da draussen 
vor dem Tore; Mann (Thomas): Tristan; 
Voss: Eomische Dorf geschichten. 

'A list of important German dramas that have 
appeared since 1871 was published in the Veto York 
Times Review of Books, February 16, 1913. 



III. Nabeative Poetby. — Daubler: Daa 
Nordlicht; Liliencron: Poggfred. 

Btjdole Tombo, Jr. 
Columbia University. 



UBI SUNT HEEOES? 

Professors Bright and Tupper long ago 
(MLN., viii, 94, 253 f.) called attention to the 
use of the ubi sunt formula in classical and me- 
dieval literature. Before their notes appeared, 
M. F. Batjushkov (Romania, xx, 13, 545) had 
already pointed out the use of this thought in 
Ephraim the Syrian, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
various medieval poets and homilists. More 
recently (MLN., xxrv, 257) the writer added 
Lydgate's Like a Midsomer Rose to the list. It 
is of course found in several versions of the 
Debate of the Body and the Soul. 

It may be well to note that the idea of the 
all-compelling force of Death has not ceased to 
be a favorite, especially in Irish literature. In 
the Comhagall idir an mbds agus an othar 
(Dialogue between Death and the Sick Man, 
a modern poem of 566 lines), w. 85-136, we 
have an interesting instance of its use. The 
author of the poem is unknown; it has been 
attributed to various persons : among others to 
Thomas Eoche and to John Collins. It was 
edited with a translation by Patrick O'Brien 
in his Cnuasacht Chomhagall (Dialogues in 
Irish), Baile-dtha-cliath (Dublin), 1901, pp. 
4-43. As O'Brien's small volume is rarely met 
with outside of Ireland, I quote Mr. O'Brien's 
translation of the thirteen stanzas with which 
we are here concerned : 

Ah, Death! whose words are truth without disguise, 
Disclose where Sampson or great Csesar lies, 
Olympia's son, the Macedonian heir, 
Or Hannibal who may with them compare. 

The faithful Jonathan where can we find; 
Or Solomon, the wisest of mankind; 
Jason, whose valour gained the golden fleece, 
Or Hercules, the pride of ancient Greece? 

Or fierce Achilles, who made armies yield, 
Or Ajax, master of the seven-fold shield; 
Nestor the mellifluent Pylian sage, 
Or fierce Tydides 1 who did Mars engage? 

Where's Hector brave, that daring prince of Troy, 
His country's champion, bulwark, hope and joy; 
Priam whose sceptre did all Asia Bway, 
Or Paris, who fair Helen bore away? 

1 Diomedes. 
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Where's Croeaus with his heaps of Bhining gold, 
Cadmus the first Boeotian King of old, 
Cyrus, accustomed to fierce wars' alarms, 
And mighty Xerxes with the world in armst 

Where now is Herod base or Nimrod vain, 
Or Pharaoh, drowned in the Erythraean maint 
Where Nero, tyrant of the Roman state, 
Or fell Antiochus> the reprobate? 

Where's Bajazet with all his boast and mightt 
Where's Tamerlane who conquered him in fight t 
Where's Arthur, who doth in our annals shine, 
Or Charlemagne with all his sceptered line? 

Where's Venus, Pallas, or the wife of Jove, 
The three fair candidates of Ida's grove? 
Where the gay nymphs of the Hesperian Plain? 
Where chaste Diana and her virgin train? 

The sweet-tongued Ovid for his wit expelled, 
Or Virgil who in tuneful verse excelled, 
Horace, who human errors could describe, 
Or Homer, prince of all the epic tribe ? 

Our Irish chiefs to whom each power gave way, 
Lughaidh Mac Con, who loved superior sway, 
Lughaidh Lagha, who stretched Arthur on the plain, 
And brave Curaoi M6r, treacherously slain; 

Conall the grand, who fame in battle won, 
Cuchullain, or his more intrepid son ; 
Naisi, who with Deirdre sought a distant land, 
Mac Lughaidh or Osgar of the Fenian band? 

Where are these kings, or men of high renown, 
These lords, these earls, and great ones of the gown, 
That they do not return and let us know 
The secret systems of the shades below? 

Are they there honoured, feasted and caressed, 
In ermine robes and shining tissue dressed, 
Sparkling in all the pageantry of pride 
They here on earth enjoyed before they died? 

To the above may be added a passage in Die 
Jobsiade, By Dr. Karl Arnold Kortum (part i, 
cbap. 37), Miinster, 1784, 2d ed. Dortmund, 
1799, reprinted by Bobertag in Deutsche Na- 
tional-Litteratur, vol. 140, Berlin, 1883. 
Charles T. Brooks, in his translation of Die 
Jobsiade, Philadelphia, 1863, pp. 180 f., also 
quotes a passage from "Father Mulvaney's 
Sarmon," in Mrs. Hall's Lights and Shadows 
of Irish Life, which was published in 1838, 
and the parts of which originally appeared in 
The New Monthly Magazine. 



ClARK S. NOHTHTJP. 



Cornell Unvoersityt 



How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from a 
Bad, edited by A. E. H. Swaen (Materi- 
alien zur Kunde des alteren Englischen 
Dramas, xxxv). Louvain: A. TJystpruyst, 
1912. 

Beyond a doubt, Professor Wilhelm Bang, 
in issuing his admirable series of Materialien, 
is doing much to facilitate the study of the 
Tudor-Stuart drama. The series contains not 
only accurate reprints of rare and often other- 
wise inaccessible plays, but also such invalu- 
able works as the facsimile of the first folio 
of Ben Jonson, Crawford's Concordance to 
the Works of Thomas Kyd, Feuillerat's Docu- 
ments Relating to the Office of the Revels, and 
Mrs. Stopes's William Hunnis and the Revels 
of the Chapel Royal. Moreover, the series is 
vigorous, and is sturdily marching forward, 
with many new volumes promised for the im- 
mediate future. From among these may be 
singled out for particular notice the Loseley 
mss., and the concordances to Marlowe and to 
Jonson. 

The latest volume of the series, How a Man 
May Choose a Good Wife from a Bad, will be 
heartily welcome to students of the early 
drama. Professor A. E. H. Swaen, of the 
University of Groningen, has reproduced the 
play from the first quarto, and has furnished 
the volume with a scholarly introduction and 
a mass of erudite notes. The play fully de- 
serves this honor, for it is one of the best of 
the anonymous dramas of Elizabeth's reign. 
Its steady popularity in the first half of the 
seventeenth century is attested by editions in 
1602, 1605, 1608, 1614, 1621, 1630, and 1634. 
In modern times it has been reprinted by Bald- 
win in bis Old English Drama, 1824-5, and by 
Hazlitt in his issue of Dodsley's Old English 
Plays, 1874; but in these editions the text is 
far from satisfactory, and the critical appa- 
ratus negligible. Simultaneously with Pro- 
fessor Swaen's reprint has appeared a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the play (indeed of 
the same copy, British Museum C. 34, b. 53) 
by Mr. John S. Farmer in The Tudor Fac- 
simile Texts. The latter, of course, is devoid 



